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THE PLACE OF THE DOG IN SUPERSTITION AS 
REVEALED IN LATIN LITERATURE! 


By Evi Epwarp Burriss 


and attempt to explain the superstitions about dogs recorded in 

Latin writers. The subject will be discussed under the following 
heads: (i) “The Dog in Rites of Aversion: The Scape-Dog’’; (ii) 
“The Dog in Omens: Howling and Barking”; (iii) “Omens from 
Chance Actions and from Names of Dogs”; (iv) “Dogs and Corpses: 
The Taboo on Dogs”; (v) “The Dog in Witchcraft’; (vi) ‘‘Miscel- 
laneous Superstitions about Dogs” ; (vii) “Summary.” 


È WILL be my purpose in this paper to present in systematic form 


I. THE DOG IN RITES OF AVERSION: THE SCAPE-DOG 


Among many peoples dogs are employed in rites of aversion, both 
in the popular religion and in the religion of the organized community. 
Because dogs drive away persons and animals which are harmful to 
their masters, they are natural instruments for driving away evils, 
whether real or potential. Parts of dogs are as effective for this pur- 
pose as the real animals. The mosaic or painted dog that greeted the 
visitor to an Italian house? may have been not merely decorative; it 
served, perhaps, to ward off evil spirits. In popular belief the gall- 
bladder of a black male dog acted as a talisman (amuletum) against 
harmful magic. 

The blood of a dog, if placed under the threshold, kept away evil 
spirits, especially the spirits of the dead, which were believed to haunt 
the spot and which might harm the living members of the family.’ 

The tooth of a dog is a potent magical instrument; for in primitive 
thought the tooth of a dog is as effective as the dog itself: the sharp- 
ness of the tooth which rends things in actual life is transferred to the 
realm of the unseen. Thus it was believed that the tooth of a puppy 

1 T. S. Duncan has a paper, ‘The Weasel in Religion: Myth and Superstition,” in 
Washington University Studies (‘Humanistic Series”), Vol. XII; Otto Keller (Die antike 
Tierwelt) combines both fiction and science. Eugene Stock McCartney called my atten- 
tion to these two studies. 


2 See Petronius Satyricon xxix. 1. 3 Pliny Nat. Hist. xxx. 82. 


[CrassicaL PuiLoLocy, XXX, January, 1935] 32 
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could drive away fears.* A dog’s left eyetooth was the best remedy for 
toothache.> The longest tooth of a black dog could cure quartan fever.’ 
When a person suffered from earache, the ashes of the head of a dog 
that had died of rabies, when mixed with cypress oil and burnt with- 
out the flesh, was poured into the affected ear.’ 

The blood, teeth, urine, sexual organs, and the color black which 
appear in these rites are familiar magic instruments. The power of the 
color black, however, is not necessarily limited to aversion of evils. In 
times of drought, storm clouds and thunder may be secured by the 
sacrifice of a black dog.” 

Live dogs, usually puppies, could be used as scape-animals. These, 
in the case of illness, were applied to the parts affected and over the 
whole body of the person. The disease or pollution passed to the dog, 
which usually died as a result and was buried in the earth or thrown 
into a running stream or cremated. 

According to Plutarch, some Greeks of his day still used puppies in 
such rites. The persons who were to be cleansed were rubbed all over 
with puppies. In popular belief, a patient suffering from hidden 
diseases of the intestines could be cured by taking newborn puppies 
before they had opened their eyes and applying them for three days 
to the stomach and to the breast. These puppies died and the cause 
of the disease could be learned by dissection.” Certain dogs called 
Melitaei were applied to the patient’s stomach to relieve pains located 
there. The dogs became ill and generally died.!° For pains in the vital 
organs, a suckling puppy was applied to the offending part and pressed 
closely. Here, too, the patient believed that the disease passed over 
to the dog.” 

The skin of dogs was an effective remedy for disease. If the skin of 
a dog was tied about any finger, catarrh would be remedied.” 

In the fourth century, Marcellus, a physician to the Emperor 
Honorius, collected a hundred remedies from the country people. 


t Ibid. xxxii. 137. 

5 Tid. xxx. 21. 6 Ibid. 98. 

1J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough (abridged ed.), p. 73. 
8 Quaest. Roman. lxviii. 

? Pliny op. cit. xxx. 64. u Ibid. 42. 

10 Ibid. 43. 12 Ibid. 46. 
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Even in his times these specifics were considered ancient. One of them 
reads as follows: ‘‘Corregia canina medius cingatur qui dolebit ven- 
trem: statim remediabitur.’’* Leland! cites a survival of this prac- 
tice in Tuscany at the time of his investigations there. The person who 
was suffering from stomach pains took a dog’s leash, bound it about 
himself, presumably at the stomach, and prayed that his pains might 
pass over to the dog and that he himself might no longer suffer. Al- 
though the lashing, familiar in such cases, is lacking here, still it is 
clearly a case of the transference of evils to a scape-dog. I have found 
two instances of the scape-dog in modern times. In Breadalbane,” it 
was the custom on New Year’s Day to take a dog to the door, give him 
bread to eat, and then to drive him away with a prayer that the death 
of any men and the loss of any cattle during the year might fall on 
the head of the dog. Again, when rain is needed in the mountain dis- 
tricts of Japan, the villagers go to a stream in a procession headed by 
a priest who leads a black dog. They tie the dog to a rock in the bed 
of the stream and riddle it with bullets and arrows. Having spattered 
the rock with the dog’s blood, the peasants throw aside their weapons 
and pray to the dragon divinity of the stream to send them rain to 
cleanse the polluted spot. However, if fair weather is needed, a white 
dog is used. In the former case, the black dog not only induces rain, 
but carries away with him the evils of the community.” 

Dogs were employed in rites of aversion at the Robigalia—the 
Festival of the Spirit of the Mildew—and in a rite called augurium 
canarium. It is not within the province of this paper to discuss at 
length the problems arising in connection with these rites.!” It must 
suffice merely to point out those elements which involve the principles 
with which we are concerned in this paper. Reddish puppies were 
sacrificed in the augurium canarium. From their entrails auguries 
were taken—a rite which, while it may have had an independent ori- 
gin, probably was associated in historical times with the Festival of 
the Spirit of the Mildew. In the latter case, the Robigalia, the rite in- 
volved homoeopathic magic—a red dog to keep off the red mildew 

13 Marcellus De med. xxviii. 39. 

u C, G. Leland, Etruscan Roman Remains, p. 293. 


is Frazer, op. cil., XIX, 209. 
16 Jbid. (abridged ed.), p. 73. 17 See J. G. Frazer, The Fasti of Ovid, III, 403-16. 
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and possibly also to bring the crops to ruddy ripeness. In ancient 
times, however, there was another explanation: Ovid, once, while 
returning to Rome from Nomentum, witnessed the ceremonies of the 
Robigalia, and on inquiring their purposes received answer from the 
sacrificing priest that the rites were intended to keep off the destruc- 
tive heat of the Dog Star. Ovid writes: “This dog is set on the altar 
instead of the star dog, and its mere name is sufficient for it to per- 
ish.”18 This statement shows the same psychology in the sacrificing 
priest that we find in the savage performing a magic rite. Because the 
star is called “dog,” a dog in sacrifice will drive away the star and its 
heat—a process of homoeopathic magic.!® 


II. THE DOG IN OMENS: HOWLING AND BARKING 


There is scarcely a nation that does not associate the howling of 
dogs with impending death. Intelligent people still believe that dogs 
have an uncanny sense of the approach of death.2° We remember that 
the adjective sagax was regularly applied to dogs, that praesagire 
means “‘to sense in advance,” “to forbode,” and that witches were 
called sagae.* The words canis and catulus, according to Varro,” were 
given to dogs a sagaci sensu et acuto. 

Among the Porto Ricans today the howling of a dog portends the 
death of some member of the family. In Galicia the person nearest 
to the tail of a howling dog will be the first to die.24 There are in- 
stances to be found in Latin writers: the howling of dogs, among other 
omens, presaged the death of Julius Caesar.» Among the omens which 
warned of the death of the Emperor Maximinus was the howling of 
twelve dogs about his tent.” Aristodemus, the king of Messenia, killed 
himself because, among other omens, dogs howled about his home 
altar.2” The howling of dogs does not always presage death. Among 

18 Fasti iv. 941-42. 


19 Eli E. Burriss, Taboo, Magic, Spirits, pp. 138—40. 


20 For an instance of this belief on the part of a famous modern physician and writer 
see E. S. McCartney, Folklore Heirlooms, in the “Papers of the Michigan Academy of 
Science, Arts and Letters,” XVI (1931), 168. 


21 Cicero De div. i. xxi. 65. 

22 De ling. Lat. v. 99. 

23 See Folk-Lore, XX XVIII, No. 1,63. % Ovid Met. xv. 797. 

24 Ibid., p. 360. 2 Julius Capitolinus Mazimini Duo xxxi. 2. 
27 I am indebted for this example to McCartney (see McCartney, op. cit., p. 167). 
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the Kappiliyans, a girl remains infectious after her first menstrual dis- 
charge for thirteen days. On the thirteenth day, food is placed near 
her house, and a dog is allowed to partake of it. All the time he is 
eating, he is whipped. If he howls, the girl will be blessed with numer- 
ous children, but if he does not howl, she will have none.”® 

Dogs give warning of the approach of dangers by barking. Hence 
they were used as guardians for temples. It is probably true that there 
was no religious or superstitious sanction for their being used to pro- 
tect temples, but the fact that they were so used doubtless had the 
effect of lending to them something of the sanctity of the temple. 
Dogs were thus employed in the temple of Jupiter on the Capitoline. 
The story goes that Scipio Africanus would often visit this temple late 
at night, ostensibly to consult the god about interests of state. He 
would remain in the temple unmolested by the barking and snapping 
of the dogs.22 When the Capitol was endangered by the Gauls in 390 
B.c., the dogs failed to bark. In commemoration of this failure and in 
honor of the sacred geese who gave the warning of the approach of the 
enemy, there was a procession from the Temple of Youth in the Circus 
Maximus to that of Summanus near by. They were accompanied by 
dogs affixed to fork-shaped poles. Their sufferings, as the ancients be- 
lieved, were due to their having failed to bark when the Capitol was 
threatened.?° The Romans may have been correct in attributing the 
crucifixion of the dogs to this cause. Frazer merely suggests® that 
the Romans’ penchant for cruel pleasures was responsible for it. I am 
inclined to believe that the dogs were, originally at least, scape-dogs. 

When the poets Vergil and Horace describe magic rites which are 
intended to bring lovers together, the lover’s dog usually barks—a sign 
of the approach of his master and of the success of the rite. This is, of 
course, a literary conceit, based on Theocritus.®” 

Dogs may be prevented from barking, magically. Certain plants, 


28 J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, X, 69. 


29 Gellius Noct. Attic. vi. 1. 6. The dogs had become used to Scipio and hence did 
not molest him. Gellius, however, considers it an omen. 


30 Servius on Vergil Aen. vii. 652; Pliny op. cit. xxix. 57. 
31 The Fasti of Ovid, IV, 319. 


32 See Horace Epod. v. 58; Vergil Eclog. viii. 107. These rites are based on the second 
idyl of Theocritus. 
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when attached to the person,** the ordure of a hare, and garments 
made from the hair of animals—presumably those which the dog does 
not fear—have the same effect. A pregnant bitch (praegnas canis) was 
ill-omened.*4 


III. OMENS FROM CHANCE ACTIONS AND FROM NAMES OF DOGS 


Occasionally dogs are concerned in omens which are significant not 
because of the dog but because of some accidental association with 
the dog. Once, when Emperor Vespasian was taking lunch, a stray 
dog brought in a human hand—a sign of power and strength—from 
the crossroads. From this and other omens, soothsayers promised 
Vespasian success in whatever he wished and planned. In the year 
458 B.c. some wolves on the Capitol were driven away by dogs. This 
was considered a prodigium, and the Capitol was lustrated.* 

The Romans were superstitious about names,?’ especially those of 
their children, One instance where the name of a dog was ominous 
is familiar to readers of Cicero. Lucius Aemilius Paulus, on returning 
home after he had been appointed to carry on war against King 
Perseus, noticed, as he kissed his daughter, that she was sad. “Why 
are you sad?” he asked. “Father dear,” she replied, “Persa is dead.” 
Now Persa was the name of her pet puppy; and Paulus considered it 
an omen that Perseus, whose name was similar, was destined to die.?8 


IV. DOGS AND CORPSES: THE TABOO ON DOGS 


The persistent references in Latin literature to dogs’ mangling the 
bodies of the dead lead one to believe that great numbers of dogs were 
allowed to run wild. In a passage in Apuleius?’ a robber, disguised as 
a bear, is attacked not only by the mastiffs that were let loose upon 
him but by a pack of curs from a nearby alley. The employment of 
dogs in religious rites, their putative power of aversion, their seeming 
prescience of death, their association with Trivia and with witches, 
may have caused men to leave them unmolested. 


33 Pliny op. cit. xxv. 126. 35 Suetonius Vesp. v. 4. 
34 Horace Carm. iii. 27. 2. 36 Livy iii. 29. 9. 

37 See McCartney, op. cit., pp. 120-22; Cicero op. cit. i. xlv. 102. 
38 Cicero op. cit. i. xlvi. 103. 


89 Met. viii. 14; see also Cicero Tusc. disput. i. 45. 108. 
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Interesting stories were told about dogs and corpses. For instance, 
an accused astrologer once predicted that after his death he would be 
mangled by dogs. Domitian, who seems to have despised the man, 
was intent upon preventing the fulfilment of the prophecy, so he 
ordered him to be put to death at once, making the minutest prepara- 
tions for his cremation and burial. A sudden storm arose and over- 
turned the pyre. The dogs actually did tear the astrologer’s body to 
pieces as he had predicted.*° 

While dogs are employed in religious rites, they are occasionally 
harmful, probably because of their association with witches and with 
chthonic divinities. Thus among the taboos attached to the flamen 
dialis was one forbidding him to touch a dog.” The Romans believed 
that neither dogs nor flies entered (intrant) the Temple of Hercules in 
the forum Boarium.” In reality, it was probably a rule of the cult that 
they should be kept out. There are modern instances of this taboo. 
Among the Ibo people in southern Nigeria, the priest of the earth is 
not allowed to eat dog meat. If a dog enters his house, it must be 
killed and thrown out.*? 


V. THE DOG IN WITCHCRAFT 


It has been noticed in ancient as well as in modern times that dogs 
are restless when the moon is full. At such times they are given to 
baying. Inasmuch, too, as Italian witches prowled about and dogs 
bayed at the crossroads in the moonlight, there arose a sympathetic 
connection between dogs and witches and the moon. Witches were 
believed to possess the power actually to change themselves into 
dogs.44 The Russian peasant of today believes that on the eve of St. 
George’s Day wicked people transform themselves into dogs and cats, 
and suck the milk from the farm animals.** 

The incantation of witches resembled the howling of dogs.*® 
Witches barked like dogs in rites performed to bring the dead to life.*” 

40 Suetonius Domit. xv. 3. 

41 Plutarch op. cit. cxi and Rose’s note. 43 J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, X, 4. 

42 Pliny op. cit. x. 79. 44 Apuleius Met. ii. 22. 

4 J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, II, 334. 

46 Tucan Bel. civ. vi. 688; Petronius op. cit. 63; Tibullus i. 2. 47; Ovid Met. xiv. 405. 


47 Lucan op. cit. vi. 729. 
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In Latin literature there are many references to witches and dogs. 
Tibullus, for example, once consulted a witch who was able to perform 
many extraordinary feats, among them taming the hounds of Hecate. #8 
The witch in Horace’s fifth epode used food snatched from the maw 
of a hungry bitch.*® The barking of dogs was heard during Circe’s 
magic rites.°° The froth from the mouth of a mad dog was used in 
magic concoctions.* 

Dogs regularly haunted the crossroads, for there they might obtain 
bits of food remaining from festival celebrations. Inasmuch as suicides 
were often buried there, it is more than likely that witches dug up 
bodies to secure parts for use in their nefarious rites. Witches attended 
by dogs regularly invoked Trivia at the crossroads.” I believe that 
the association of the dog with the witches at the crossroads is the key 
to the understanding of their association with the Lares Praestites 
which were clothed in dogs’ skins and had a figure of a dog at their 
feet.53 The Lares Praestites were the legitimate guardians of the 
boundaries; Hecate and her hounds were their illegitimate counter- 
part. 

VI. MISCELLANEOUS SUPERSTITIONS ABOUT DOGS 

In the course of Trimalchio’s dinner,** one of the guests, Phileros, 
describes the rise of the late Chrysanthus from poverty to affluence. 
Phileros says that since he has eaten a dog’s tongue he must tell the 
truth about Chrysanthus. This remark has caused commentators 
difficulty. It may have been a bit of proverbial wisdom,* referring to 
the Stoics, one of whose cardinal virtues was truth-telling. The Stoics 
were often represented as dogs. A possible explanation lies elsewhere. 
We have seen that a part of a dog may function for the whole dog. 
Thus the tooth of a dog may protect one against evil influences. 
Similarly, the tongue of a dog may take over the powers of a dog, i.e., 
his ability truthfully to give warning of the approach of an enemy of 

48 i, 2. 52. 50 Ovid Met. xiv. 410. 

4 L, 23. 51 Lucan op. cit. vi. 671. 


8 Tibullus i. 5. 56; Horace Serm. viii. 33-36; see Kirby F. Smith’s article, ‘‘Hecate’s 
Suppers,” in Hastings, Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, VI, 565-66. The witches 
may have used these dogs to protect them against interference with the rites. 


53 Plutarch op. cit. li. 
54 Petronius op. cit. 43. 


55 See the note on this passage in Sage’s edition of Petronius. 
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his master; the power ascribed to him, of warning of approaching 
death. In such superstitions it is not necessary to eat the dog’s tongue; 
merely to say that one had done so is sufficient. 

There are several superstitions about dogs’ tongues recorded in 
Pliny the Elder. These, however, shed no light on the example from 
Petronius. Thus there was a belief that dogs would not bark at a per- 
son who carried a dog’s tongue in his shoe under his great toe.*® 

The following are general superstitions culled principally from Pliny 
the Elder. The blood of a dog was used as an antidote for poison,*’ and 
was an effective remedy for the itch.’ The menstrual blood of a bitch 
was placed on a cloth under the patient’s goblet as a cure for the bites 
of a mad dog.# The blood of a tick taken from a dog prevented the 
growth of hair.® A tick taken from the left ear of a dog when bound 
to any affected part will allay the pain.*t Warts could be cured by an 
application of dog urine and by the mud formed by it on the ground, 
or by the ordure of a dog mixed with wax.® If a man urinated on a 
dog’s urine, he would be deprived of his virile functions.: Dogs when 
bitten by a snake heal themselves by cropping a certain herb when 
no one is looking.** The milk of a bitch when applied directly to the 
skin will prevent the growth of hair. Chilblains may be cured by the 
ashes of a burnt dog’s head.® The flesh of a suckling puppy taken with 
wine and myrrh will cure epilepsy.*” The ashes of a dog’s head mixed 
with wine and honey will cure jaundice.*® The matter vomited by a 
dog, if applied to the abdomen, will draw off the water gathered 
there.*? Burns can be cured with the ashes of a dog’s head.”° A dog’s 
brains, sprinkled on a linen cloth, with wool laid on the surface and 
moistened now and again, will cure broken bones.” Pains in the side 
may be cured by sprinkling the ashes of a mad dog’s skull on the 
affected part.” Minucius Felix records an interesting superstition 


56 Pliny op. cit. xxiv. 99. 


57 Toid. xxix. 58. 65 Tbid. xx. 46. 
58 Tbid. xxx. 121. 66 Thid. xxx. 9. 
59 Tbid. xxix. 98. 67 Ibid. 27. 
60 Tbid. xxx. 134. 68 Ibid. 28. 
61 Ibid. 83. 69 Ibid. 31. 
62 Thid. 81. 70 Tbid. 35. 
63 Ibid. 143. 71 Ibid. 40. 
64 Ibid. xxv. 91. 7 Ibid. 41. 
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about dogs’ connection with the apagat of the early Christians. After 
the Christians have eaten dinner, a dog is tied to a candlestick, and by 
offering it bits of meat it is encouraged to jump beyond the length of 
its leash. The candlestick in this way is overturned and indecency 
goes on in the darkness.” 


VII. SUMMARY 


We have seen that dogs are used as scape-animals, by being rubbed 
over the persons, in rites of aversion principally outside the organized 
religion of the community, and that dogs (or parts of dogs—teeth, 
skin, gall-bladder, blood, urine, or even the picture of a dog), because 
they are able, actually, with their barking and biting, to drive away 
the enemies of their masters, are believed to possess also the power to 
ward off evil spirits, mildew, fears. They take upon themselves quar- 
tan fever, earache, catarrh, stomach and intestinal diseases; they 
(i.e., black dogs) bring rain in times of drought—they keep off the 
destructive heat of the Dog Star. 

It is evident, from the examples given, that the ancients, like the 
savages of today, had a feeling that dogs possessed uncanny powers. 
This feeling may be due to actual observation of the actions of dogs 
in connection with things already conceived as uncanny. Thus, they 
howl at the crossroads when the moon is full; both the crossroads and 
the moon are uncanny things. Furthermore, their presence in the 
train of witches, their repulsive habit of mangling the bodies of the 
dead who have been cast aside, and their reputed prescience of death”4 
added to their uncanniness. But other uncanny powers of the dog 
must be laid to the mentality which allows a part of a dog—teeth, 
blood, heart, caul, skin, urine—or the picture of a dog to function in 
the unseen world, which is full of dangerous forces. It is a slight shift 
from belief in the dog as an instrument of aversion to the belief that 
the dog itself receives the evils of the disease, pestilence, drought, 
famine. Hence the dog is an excellent seape-animal. 

My references are in most cases neither Roman nor Italian in their 
origin; they are more often Greek or oriental or indeterminate. In my 

13 Octavius ix. 6-7. 


“4 I am inclined to believe that the dog is disturbed because his master is not acting 
in a normal way; the master is strange to the dog, and hence the dog howls. The dog 
misses the wonted signs of affection, the command, and the food from his master’s 
hand. 
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opinion, however, the significance of a superstition does not lie so 
much in the fact that it originated in Egypt or in Greece or in Persia 
or that it is to be found in a Greek or a Latin writer or in the books of 
the Magi as in the fact that it is part of the belief of man at a particu- 
lar stage in his mental development, whether found in the records of 
the savage of today or in the lore of civilized nations of antiquity or of 
modern times. It is a psychological rather than a geographical matter. 
The superstitions which are found in Latin and Greek authors may be 
paralleled among the savages of today. They belong to a certain men- 
tal level, characteristic, theoretically, of primitive man and, actually, 
of savages. They may crop out in a reversion to the primitive, or in 
a survival of the primitive, in civilized man. Many of the allusions 
come from Pliny the Elder. It has been pretty well established that 
the magico-medical remedies, found particularly in Books xxviii—xxx, 
are derived from Greek sources. But that means little so far as super- 
stition is concerned. More to the purpose is the fact that these reme- 
dies involve principles of unco-ordinated reasoning, characteristic of 
primitive man, of children, and of civilized man reverting to the 
primitive.” 

An instance of unco-ordinated reasoning which I have mentioned is 
to be found in Ovid’s invective” directed against a former friend who 
had turned traitor. The poet represents the Furies feeding bitch’s 
milk to his quondam friend when a baby. In consequence, as the story 
goes, the child was heard barking in the Forum. Similar instances are 
to be found among peoples of modern times. It is on record that the 
Indians of Kansas, before going to war, used to eat the flesh of dogs. 
The object, as they believed, was to give their warriors the sagacity 
and the bravery of the dog.” 


WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE 
New York UNIVERSITY 


75 I do not propose to venture at length into this matter here. For a full treatment 
of the view which I follow, see Dr. Marrett’s Introduction to John Murphy’s Primitive 
Man. 

76 Ibis 229-32. 

77 J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, VIII, 145. 
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